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SELF-INDULGENCE; 
a tale of the nineteenth century. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


continued. 


“ You forget, thatI came here at 
twelve years old, not as Corissande de 
Montbazon, but Corissande la Roches 
I was brought to my foster-father, by 
my aunt Marianne, under the convoy 
of the wretched Basile, who insisted, 
as areturn for having spared my life 
and my aunt’s, that we should take 
the name; & that I should pass hence- 
forth forthe daughter of Piere la Roche: 
At the same time he threatened the 
most dreadful vengeance, if we failed 
toobey him. She had fortunately, sa- 
ved some plate and jewels, which, mh a 
less dreadful moment of commotion, 
were converted into money, and then 
into land, the land on which this cot- 
tage stands. Thus Pierre and we be- 
came mutually useful to each other, 
His name shielded our persons from 
danger, and we, in return, gave him 
many comforts. To carry on the de- 
ception, we were often obliged to mix 
with the villagers ; and, Louis’s fami- 
ly being related to my foster-father, he 
became more peculiarly an object of 
my aunt’s care and attention. You 
knew my aunt, Marianne de St. For- 
laix. I need not to you make an enu- 





meration of her many virtues. To her | 
I am indebted for every little talent, | 
for every virtuous sentiment I possess. 
Seeing, however, that my situation in 
life would probably be for ever ob- 
scute, she endeavored to bend her | 
own high mind to the circumstances 
which had reduced her state. For this | 


— 


reason, she often encouraged me, in 
my girlish days, to love a pastoral life, 
and heeded not, while I watched the 
sheep, that the sun should burn my 
cheek, or that the blasts of heaven 
should chill my frame ; but ever ten- 
derly apprehensive of my real safety, 


_| she used at these times to send Lou- 


is, then a lad of sixteen, to guard me 
whilst I watched my flock. At first 
she apprehended nothing from this in- 
timacy ; but after two years had pas- 
sed away, and that she begah to see a 
growing attachment in the heart of the 
unfortunate Louis, she continued to 
cultivate his mind with more assiduity 
than ever, and determined, if I approv- 
ed het scheme, that 1 should become 
his wife.‘ After all, my dearest.one,’ 
said she, ‘ what is ambition? Rank, 
titles, grandeur, are merely earthly 
baubles. The treasures of an upright 
heart are the only treasures that moths 
may not corrupt, or thieves break in- 
to and steal, The refinements of the 
mind are, indeed, what constitute no- 
bility of demeanour, and cannot be 
dispensed with: they polish with high- 
er lustre than any court etiquette ; 
they give that native elegance which 
has superior charms to any that can be 
acquired. Louis has of himself a no- 
ble heart; a something beyond his 
seeming ; you may yourself observe 
the astonishing progress be has made 
in all that [have taught him; and if 
he continues to prove worthy of my 
child, after a stated time of trial, I 
shall have the happiness of thinking, 
when I leave this world, that I leave 
you not unprotected.” 


* And you, my Corissande,” inter- 








rupted de Beaufort, “ what were your 
sentiments ?” 


“ They agreed with my aunt’s: on- 
ly 1 begged that nothing might be said 
to the young man, till I knew whether 
or not I loved him. Time passed on ; 
and I felt not, by receiving the most 
delicate attentions from Louis, I was 
encouraging hopes fatal to his happi- 
ness. When he read to me, I listen- 
ed attentively during the long winter 
evenings, while I sat at work: when 
we climbed the mountains I accepted 
his aid over a torrent, or allowed him 
to draw me up some steep pass: but 
never did my heart give me warning, 
that, in so doing, I was nourishing a 
passion I never could return; till two 
years ago, when I completed my six- 
teenth year. My aunt, Marianne, who 
had endeared herself to all our neigh- 
bours, by the unremitting kindness 
and charity which she bestowed on 
those who required her assistance, 
made a point of celebrating my birth- 
day, by collecting all the villagers, 


| decking the barn with green boughs 


and flowers, and procuring the best 
music our little hamlet afforded. I was 
more than usually gay; past scenes of 
horror had faded from my young mind, 
like some fearfuldream. The future 
came not, shrouded in all its doubts 
to give to my fancy apprehensions of 
unknown evil My heart was open 
only to the innocent pleasures which 
presented themselycs, and! danced 
with Louis the whele day. When we 
sat at our rural feast, my aunt was pla- 
ced on the othe side of her adopted 
son, and a more than usual ray of 
pleasure frequently lit those dear 
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eyes, which had seldom relaxed into a 


~ 


eam of happiness, unless when they 


gl 
glanced upon me, 


I shali never forget 
her air, her look—Alas! dear baron, 
it was the last time I was destined to 
witness them—Suddenly she sickened 
and fainted. Louis and I vainly en- 
deavoured to recover her. Placed on 
her bed, and watched by us, she lay 
some hours in a state bordering on 
insensibility. At last she recovered 
her speech. At the sound of that 
voice, Louis cried out, * Was there 
ever music like that ?’——*My chil- 
dren,’ said the dying Marianne, ‘ my 
hour is come; but, itis with resigna- 
tion I leave this wor!d, now that | think 
my Corissande is not forlorn.’ She 
took our hands ; and I, too wretched 
to oppose or contradict the opinion she 
had conceived, heard her continue to 
say, ‘1 join your hands. As heaven 
has joined your hearts, may God bless 
vouboth, I die in peace.” She sunk 
back, struggled faintly, and expired- 
Louis’s hand still grasping mine. Our 
arms rested on the body. We gazed 
at each other}, stupified by grief. The 
blow had been. so sudden, nothing had 
prepared our minds for its severity. 
We were for a time stunned; and it 
was not till long after, that we became 
fully sensible ofour loss. By degrees, 
yecollection returned, and with it, 
the tide of grief rose in all its 
fullness. But, my dear baron, 
why should I pain you,” said Coris- 
sande, interrupting herself, * by dwel- 
ling wpon this melancholy scene, I 
will briefly state to you, that, after my 
aunt’s funeral, when the last traces of 
her mortal existence were swept from 
my sight,—when her clothes, her 
work, her various domestic imple- 
ments of daily occupation, were all ei- 
ther disposed of, or placed in some 
new mode of arrangement,—then it 
‘was that I felt that desolation of heart 








/ which refuses to be comforted. I 


wept those bitter tears which relicve 
not the breast on which they fall. | 
felt alone on the earth. Louis sought 
and found me at this moment. He 
gently took my hand, and pressed it in 
his. Then it was, for the first time 
that I knew I loved him not.. The re- 
collection of the fatal promise made 
by my aunt, rushed to my remem- 
brance. A sensation of shuddering 
horror seized me. I pushed the hand 
of the unfortunate Louis from me, with 
a sensation of repugnance which } 
could neither disguise nor ornament 
Too truly was this painted on my fea- 
tures. He gazed at me in silence, 
clasped his hands together, and rush- 
ed from my sight. I was sorry to 
have thus wounded him ; yet, 1 could 
not regret the knowledge which he 
gained of my real sentiments. I es- 
teemed and liked him as my childish 
companion, as an amiable interesting 
being. But, oh! how vast a differ- 
ence is there between that sensation 
and love. The idea, that I was bound 
to him, that I was obliged to become 
his wife, overcame every other; and 
a freezing coldness chilled my very 
blood, Ihad not long, however, to 
endure this torture: for, the next day, 
I received a letter from Louis, couch- 
ed in few words; but they were at 
once so generous and so pathetic, that 
they merit being recorded. He told 
me, * That he had long dreaded that 
which he now ascertained, namely my 
indifference ; that, fearing the last 
words of my aunt might sway my ac- 
tions against my inclination, he left 
me, and would not obtrude his pre- 
sence on me for two years, If, at 
the end of that time,’ added he, «I 
still find you here, oh, let me then 
once more offer te you that heart which 
can never be another’s. Time and 
absence may better plead for me, than 





an obtrusive presence. To these 
hopes I commit my cause.’ If any 
thing could have moved my heart to 
love, surely this noble conduct would 
have done so. 


for misfortune. 


But, I was destined 
And—” 


“ No my Corissande,” said the ba- 
Youralone have been 
preserved of all your family ; you 
alone will still be so. Take not from 


ron, not so. 


me the last sweet hope I have. But 
continue, I pray, your 
narration.” 


interesting 


“ Few words remain for me to add. 
In the absence of Louis, I redoubl.d 
my attention to his sister, But Jeann- 
eton was ever unlike him, She learn- 
ed indeed with quickness, but digest. 
ed not what she learned. Her mind 
was like a poor stuff, on which some 
rich embroidery might be placed.— 
Its own genuine inferiority remained 
visibjy, the same. Havughty and vin- 
dictive, she aspired to all things, fre- 
quently provoked to angcr, and never 
forgiving the anger which she exci- 
ted. The twoyears had just expired, 
when you, my dear baron, was bro’t 
to the house. The only wayby which 
I was informed of the arrival of Lou- 
is, was finding a garland of flowers 
tied to my door, This happened 
shortly aftcr you arrived. None else 
but the too delicate mind, of Louis, 
would have thought of such a remem- 
brancer. In it I saw the assurance 
of his unaltered sentiments, with un- 
feigned regret: for, I had well exa- 
mined my own heart. It had, indeed 
a sisterly affection towards this amia- 
ble young man; but more it never 
could have. I had, during his ab- 
sence, frequently written letters to 
him, expressive of the nature of my 
attachment ; and. by firm, but gentle 


assurances of unchanging friendship, 




























i had flattered ‘thysclif he: was prepa- 
red to know, that a more impassioned 
sentiment nev*r could exist in’ my 
bosom ‘for him. 


‘« Fiiese letters I have but two 
much ‘teason to thik, Jeanneton de- 
stroyed; and froma sentiment of false 
affection, did thereby brifig a heavier 
calamity on her own brother. 
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To be continued. 
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From the Port Folic. 


LETTER FROM PORTUGAL. 
Tasbon, 1811. 

1 promised you in my last, a des- 
cription of that celebrated altarof St. 
John, in the church ‘of St. Roque ;° 
and of those Mosaic pieces contained 
therein, which have attracted the ad- 
miration of Europe: this I’ shall pro- 
ceed to do, but with little hope of giv- 





holder is astonished and confounded » 


with its magnificence and splendour. 


The Mosaic pieces in this sumptu- 
ous altar were, I was informed by the 
priest who showed them to me, execu- 
ted in Rome nearly six ‘centuries 
since, and together with the whole al- 
tar; received the benediction ‘of his 
holiness the pope, previously to their 
being sent to Lisbon. One of these 
pieces “represents the Annunciation, 
and the other the baptism of our Sa- 


| viour by St. John,—the figures in each 


are‘as large as life, and so inimitably 
are they executed—so nicely are the 
stones joined—so exquisitely are the 
colors blended with each other—so de- 
licately and harmoniously is the light 
and shade disposed, that at the distance 
of a few feet the eye is completely de- 
ceived, and you contemplate them as 
the most finished production of the 





ing you a just idéa, of either theif ele- 
gance or effect. 


_ The altar of St. John issone of the 
most costly cver erected; itds about, 
twelve feet in length, and eight in 
width-=conceive such an, apartment 
wainscotted throughout with the most 
superior Italian marbley.of the finest 
hues, exquisitely polished—columns 
of alabaster, reaching. to thé ceiling, 
with solid pillars of the. superb and 
precious lapis Jazuli,eqnal in- value 
to, gold itself, with, which it is veined 
throughout, contrasting elegantly with 
the blue mass through. which it ap- 
pears. With these, are. superb slabs 


pencil. Old Padre Antonio, after I 
had viewed them for some, timé from 
| below, placed the ladder for me to ex- 
| amine them minutely, and appearcdto 
enjoy mightily the surprize my coun- 
tenance indicated, and exclaimed se- 
veral times “so it-is with all.” 
he con todos—Estao absolutamen’e con- 


Assin 


sas maravilhosas; men Senhor, they 
are indeed, 4ir, wonderful produc- 
tions. Ofie of the most striking beau- 
ties in. that representing the baptism 
of our Saviour, is the ‘angle seen 
through the water-~it is exquisite ‘be- 
yond’expression, and has of itself, at- 
tracted me very often’to the church 
where, although there are many other 





of jasper, and columns of the beauti- 


ful amethyst ; with large platesiof the 
red cornelian, all vving witheachroth- | 
Jobn. 


er in costliness &' splendour jJand the 
steps surrounding the altag are of 
granite and porphyry, the whole con- 
stituting une selle assemblage firecieuse 
of elegance and value, that the be- 


perb offermgs within the. altar of St, 


’ 


| &e. 


(each being abouta filth of an inch 
square) that had been loosened, and 
shall preserve them, that you may en- 
joy the honour of beholding and touch 
ing them. 


At each extremity of the altary is 
an immense candiestick of solid sil- 
ver, between 4 & 5 feet in heighth and 
very massive ; they are nearly 4 feet in 
circumference, at their base, which is 
ornamented with a profusion of figures 
and. devices. A Frenchman would 
without doubt pronounce them most 
magnificent candlesticks, and I assure 
you they would be an important acgui- 
sition to Pealc’s museum, to say the 
least of them. 


What think you now of the cost of 
all these fine things? The reverend 
Antonio assured me they cost tio 
millions of crusados novos,—equal to 
twelve hundred thousand dollars ; and 
your surprize will cease, when you 
reflect on the value of a mere breast 
pin from any one of the stones I ‘have 
mentioned. t 


In addition to these I was shown 
the chalice cup of solid gold which 
was buried in the earth when _ the 
French took possession of the cityy 
this is alwaysbrought forth to be shewn 
to strangers ; and the circumstance of 
its having escaped the grasp of their 
greedy invaders, is mentioned with 
peculiar emphasis, as they had. been 





beautiful things, they are as mere 
chaff when compared with those. su- | 


| The floor of this-altarsis entirely of 


no inconsiderable sufferers from the 
rapacity of their beloved friends anid 
| protectors. Most of the churches 
were dispoiled of their wealth, and 


| the minute knowledge the French pos- 
| sessed (previously tu their entering 
| the city) of every piece of raiity, was 
leruiy wonderfnl, all however cflected 
by bribery and corruption. 


soa elegantly disposed im flowers,) #An Irish getitleman informed me 
F picked up afew of the stones | that afew days after the arrival of the 












































French, an aid du camp ef Junot wait- 
ed upon the superior of a convent, 
and requested him very politeiy to de- 
liver him acertain bible he had in his 
possession, which was of an ancient 
date and extremely rare, there being 
but five copies extant. The old man 
at first denied having any thing of the 
kind, but the officer immediately told 
him, he would gave him the trouble of 
falsifying, and at once pointed out the 
room wherein it was preserved, receiv- 
ed the treasure, and marched off tri- 
umphantly, to the great mortification 
of the old padre, who was wise enough | 
to be very courteous in his demeanor, | 
and to avoid uttering amy complaints 
against his polite friend. 








Ah, my good sir, added my.Jrish | 
friend, the French are bern to be mas- 
ters of the world; they are such ex- 
pert politicians, and have such insin- 
wating manners: why sir, they. will 
pick your pockets with one hand and 
adore you withthe other: the English 
on the contrary are extremely repul- 
sive in their behaviour, and donot at 
all. assimilate with the Portuguese ; 
and, said he, there are many families 
who regret much the departure of the 
French, notwithstanding they suffered 
by them, on account of their very 
pleasing society and urbanity of de- 





portment. 


Lisbon at this moment presents a 
very different scenefrom thatapparent 
vefore the French invasion. Junot was 
formerly minister here, and then re- 
marked he had heard much of the 
magnificenee of the Portuguese court, 
byt the reality very far surpassed his 
ideas of splendour. 


Every thing like style and elegance 
vanished when the prince left the 
soyntry, carrying in his train nearly 
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thirty thousand of the noble and weal- 
thy inhabitants; no genteel Portu- 
guese then walked, but now their hor- 
ses are sent to. the army, and the 
proud, contemptuous Portuguese 
must ride onthe vehicle with which 
Nature has provided him. 


I dined in company with Dr C—— 
a few days since ; he related an anec- 
dote of Bonaparte, which he knew to 
bea fact. When Napoleon was. de- 
clared emperor, he dispatcheda re- 
quest that a Te Deum should be sung 
on the occasion, in the Royal Cathe- 
dral in tnis place, by the pope’s nun- 
cio, who by no means liked the idea, 
but could not nevertheless refuse the 
request of the emperor: when howe- 
ver the appointed time arrived the 
nuncio appeared wrapped up in his 
cloak, complaining of a dreadful cold 
which incapacitated him from perform- 


‘ing the ceremony. And at his re- 


quest a poor threadbare bishop officia- 
ted. Some months after this came a 
letter of thanks from his majesty, ad- 
dressed to the person by whom the ce- 
remoriy had been performed, accom- 
panied with an elegant snuff-box, with 
the portrait of the emperor set in dia. 
monds, the whole worth thirty thou- 
sand crowns, which the bishop of con- 
sequence received tothe no small 
mortification of his superior ;—no 
doubt the emperor had been informed 
of the affair, and determined te dis- 
pense his favours to those alone who 
would be subservient to his purpo- 
ses. 


I must not omit mentioning to you 
that in the convent of St. Roque, of 
which I have before spoken, there are 
sixty female orphans, whom marriage 
alone can secure from its walls.’ Atthe 
entranee of their apartment is a sche- 
dule affixed to the door expressing 








theit names, ages, complexions and 
fartune, and that they are for marriage , 
and I am of opinion those connexions 
would be productive of happiness, as 
the poor girls have no fortunes to at- 
tract speculators (none of them ex- 
ceeding one hundred, and twenty-five 
dollars), and have no,doubt.a reason- 
able man wotidthere mect' with some 
very fine characters, such as, “ Provi- 
dence bestows to heal our-cares, cor- 
rect our errors, and refine our 
hearts.” — 


A short time since I went with my 
Portuguese friend to view the church 
and convent of San Bento, an extensive 
structure erected by order of. king 
John V. for the reception of noble- 
men’s sons, destined for the church. 
It was formerly in a very flourishing 
condition, but owing to the times the 
establishment is decaying fast, of the 
truth of which you can yourself judge, 
whens! inform youthey formerly paid 
to the government an annual. sum of 
fifty thousand dollars, but they are 
now so empoverished that they can- 
not support even their own members, 
many of whom are in consequence o- 
bliged’ to live at home. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of this establishment, as of oth- 
ers of the same nature, have little to 
do, and are possessed of ‘a fine library, 
of which however, I understand’ they 
make no great use. The superior 
watches their actions asa schoolmaster 
his pupils, and has an opportunity. of 
discovering how they employ them- 
selves, by means of a slide on the 
door of each cell. 


I will now carry your attention to 
Belem, about the distance of 2 miles 
from Lisbon, from which it is separa- 
ted bya large valley; this place has 
for many years past been the royal re- 
sidence, and is remarkable for many 
antiquities, 











‘The Moorish castle which brings to | 


the vessels bound to the city, is a fine 
looking structure, ard with its tow- 
ers an‘) battlements has quite an impo- 
sing appearance ;- it is situated on a 
low sand beach, and at high-water is 
completely insulated, ‘Time has com- 
mitted’ many ravages on’ this ancient 
castle, but its truly venerable aspect 
excites mach interest. 


At no great distance from this stands 
ihe celebrated and ancient monastery 
of the Hieronymites, founded three 
centuries ago by Dom Manuel, of 
which the architecture is very stri- 
king ; the church adjoining it isa su- 
perb building of marble, but bronzed 
by time ; it is of the gothic order. 
grand and impressive in the highest 
cezree. 


The vaulted ceiling, which is ve- 
ry high, is supported by immense 
pillars of white marble, curiously 
wrought, the whole impressing the 
mind with a degree of awe and _so- 
lemnity I have never elsewhere expe- 
rienced ; here are entomed the ancient 
kings of Portugal, and h¢re also 1 
viewed their full-length portraits, to- 
gether with the royal vestments, 
which are preserved with great care 
and are extremely splendid. 


The queen’s palace on a command- 
ing site is near this, but every thing 
around is going to decay. 


I strolled through the now deserted 
apartments which the unfortunate old 
queen was accustomed to inhabit, and 
beheld with mingled emotions of pity 
and detestation the destruction com- 
mitted by their rufian allies. The 
rooms had been despoiled of their 
costly furniture, and the. paintings 
orn from their frames. I was shown 
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one in particular, that had contained 
a most exquisite painting of Juno, but 
which the avidity of the French sca- 
vans carried off in the general plun- 
der. The gardens belonging to the 
palace are spacious and filled with 
trees, among which the bay is very 
conspicuous, and at the extremity of 
each walk is a marble statue; they 
were much mutilated by the French 
soldiery and are now neglected and 
discoloured, 


Che aviary is a very beautiful buil- 
ding of white marble, and contains 
some curious birds: in the centre of 
chis' magnificent cage is a singular 
rrotto from which I have procured 
some very elegant petrifactions for 
myself and friends. 


On an eminence in the vicinity of 
this is the new palace of Ajuda, yet 


|,unfinished : its plan is very extensive, 


and embraces four hundred rooms, 
one-fourth of which is already com- 
pleted; and whenthe French cease to 
annoy them there. is a possibility. of 
its entire completion. 


In the Museum at Belenthere are 
a number of rarities and precious 
things ; those most valuable they have 
boxed up, in ease their friends should 
ugain surprize them, in which emer- 
gency they are to be sent to Rio Janei- 
ro. EF remarked a Iump of copper 
which was found in Portugal, the 
weight of which was said to be 2616 
Ibs. 


The botanical garden is extensive 
and contains ‘many very rare plants ; it 
abounds in the most beautiful foun- 
tains curiously wrought to represent 
different animals which are continual- 
ly spouting forth water, forming a ba- 





























sin benéath, in which the golden and 
silver-hued fish are constantly sport- 
ing. 


Returning to Lisbon {rom Belem, I 
passed by the English burying -ground, 
which I had a great desire to enter 
but could not, in consequence of its 
being locked ; in this place lies inter- 
red, the author of that work which 
Gibbon: has styled the best of ancien: 
or modern romances; the incompara- 
ble Fielding. 


You recollect, sir Roger de Cover- 
ly’s coachman always served for bal- 
last in crossing a river with his mast- 
er, 1f I should have erected a coun- 
terpoise to the length of my epistle, 
which shall operate favourably in your 
fmind, I shall esteem myself fortunate 
and conclude with Ovid-—Scribere jus- 
ast amor. 





A fellowby the uame of Chanson, 
has been condemned at Paris, for at- 
‘tempting to murder. When he had 
ascended the scaffold he stabbed the 
priest inthe throat, while exhorting 
him to die like a christian. He then 
piercedthe executioner’s heart, who 
died on the spot, and compelled his 
assistant to leap from the scaffold, by 
which he broke both his legs. He 
then applied the knife to his own 
throat, and nearly severed his head 
trom his body. 


A poet asking a gentleman how he 
approved of his last production, “ An 
Ope tro Sizer,” the latter replied, 
“ You have dorie such justice to the 
subject, that it is impossible to read 
it without feeling its full weight.” 
















































for the Olia. 
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THE BEGGAR. 
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_ man’s goodness lies not hid in himself 


alone: he is still strengthening. his 


| weaker brother: good works and good 


[oud blew the cold blast o’er the snow | instructions are the generative acts of 


covered moor ; 

the beggar pass’d on witha sigh ; 

‘the blast cut his heart, as he turned from 
the door, 

But the frown of refusal morenigh. 


He found that the hearts of the rich were 
unkind, 
Tho’ his locks were o’ersilver’d with years ; 
‘ho’ his rags flew around on the winter's 
sharp wind, 
‘ho’ his tale’s truth was vouched by his 
tears. 


He once had a wife, had a child, had a 
friend ; 
Had a home, and of riches the best ; 
Hada heart, and a hand ever prompt to at- 
tend 
To the wants of the poor.or distress’ d. 


But alone now and wretched each liga- 
ment broke, 

That charms our affections below ; 
Submissive he bowe’d to the omnipotent 
stroke, > 
Nor complained though o’ershadow’d by 

woe. 


For memory, cruel to sorrow alone, 
With 4 too faithful pencil retraced 
Those joy gilded days, which so quickly had 
flown, 
As o’er the wide common he paced. 
©iill howd the chill winds, and the snow 
drifting fast, 
Impeding his passage forlorn ; 
He crept, to ayoid the rude gusts of the 
blas*, 


Beneath the bare boughs of a thorn. 


ilis heart before piere’d by the arrow of 
grief, 
Now by want was quite broken, he cried ; 
“Oh God! to thy servant send quickly re- 
lief.” 
His petition was heard; and he died. 
y 





ON GOODNESS. 
The first act God requires of a con- 
vertisto be fruitful. The religious 





the soul, out of which spring new 
| prosperity to the church and gospel —- 
To -be the means of bringing more to 
heaven is the inseparable desire of a 
soul thatisin aright state: virtue is 
distributive; and had rather sacrifice 
self to make others happy, than bury 
benefits that a multitude might profit 
by. I doubtavhetker he will ever find 
the way to heaven, who desires to go 
thither alone ; all heavenly hearts are 
charitable ; enlightened souls cannot 
but diffuse their rays. I will, if I can, 
do somethin, for others and heaven, 


not to merit by it, but to express my 
gratitude : though I cannot do what J 


would, | will labor todo what I can. 





ON POLICY IN FRIENDSHIP. 
Policy in friendship is like logic in 
Furuth, a kind of crafty wisdom that 
turneth e¥ery thing to self ‘profit. 
Give me a friend who is virtuously 
wise, not cunningly hid. Scipio 
would not believe it was counsel of a 
wise man, which taught so to love as 
if we were soon to hate. The pur- 
pose of true affection is perpetuity : 
that friendship which is soon at an end 
was never well begun. The politic 
heart is too full of angles and devices 
fora plain and honest character to 
meddle with. The end of policy is 
for a manto make himself great: the 
end of true friendship is to promote 
the interestand well-being of another 
The perfection of love is constancy, 
and of friendship disinterestedness, 








At one of the masquerades lately 
given at the Margate Theatre, a gen- 
uleman, who appeared in the charac- 
ver of a Jew, came up to an officer, 
‘nd eskedto purchase his sword. The 
| officer indignantly replig¢d—— Be care- 











ful, sir, that sword will fight of itseiy. 
The humourous’ Israelite rejoined 
* That is the sword that just’ suits 
you.” 


_—_—_— 


A person who .had been publicly 
horse whipped,) being asked by a friend 
how he could suffer himself, to be 
treated so like a cypher? A cy. 
fiher !” replied theformer, with com- 
posed gravity, “did you ever see one 
with su many strokes init,” 





A RECIPE FOR COURAGE. 

A gallant soldier was once heard tc 
say, that his only measure of courage 
wasjthis : “ Upon the first fire I im- 
mediately look upon myself as a dead 
man; I then fight out the remainder 
of the day, as regardless of danger as 
a dead man should be. All! the limbs 
which I carry out of the field I re- 
gard as so much gained, or as so much 
saved out of the fire.” 

ON PRIDE. 

“ When I visited your father, he 
received me in his library, and on my 
taking leave showed me a shorter way 
out through a narrow passage, which 
was crossed by a beam overhead; we 
were. still talking as I withdrew, he 
accompanying me behind, and I turn- 
ing partly towards him, when he said 
hastily, * stoop, stoop.’ I did not un. 
derstand him till I felt my head hit a- 
gainst the beam. He was aman who 
never missed an occasion of giving 
instruction ; and upon this he said to 
me, ‘you are young, and have the 
world before you, stoop as you go 
through it, and you will miss many 
hard thumps, This advice, thus beat 
into my head, has frequently been o¢ 
use to me, and I often think of it 
when I sce pride mortified, and mis_ 
fortunes brought upon people by cer- 
rying their heads too high. 

Dr. B. Frangxin. 

















































NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, MAY 68. 
aye 
GREAT VICTORY! 
The followimg important intelligence 
was received yesterday morning by 
the Steam-Boat from Albany :— 


Messenger Office, Canandaigua, 
May 1st, 1813. 

The following letter from Gen, Peter 
L. Porter, was sent by €xpress to 
J.C. Spencer, Esq. ofthis village, 
and received here this afternoon. 
We sincerely congratulate the read- 
ers of the Messenger upon the gal- 
lant atchievement it describes.— 
While we exult in the glory of our 
arms, we cannot but feel, deeply 
feel the loss of .khe brave Gen. Pike, 


Manchester, ( Niagara Counry ) 
April 28, 6 o'clock, P. M. 
DEAR SIR, 

“I have just returned from Fort 
Niagara, where | saw a Captain of the 
U. States navy. He is just from Little 
York, the Capital of Upper Canada, 
and gives the following account, which 
is confirmed by official dispatches from 
Gen. Dearborn to Gen. Lewis, now 
nere. 


* On Tuesday the 27th April, at 
sunrise, Com. Chauncy, with a squad- 
von of 10 or 12 vessels, appeared be- 
fore York, with Gen. Dearborn and 
3000 men. The infantry under Brig. 
Gen. Pike landed, attacked the town 
and batteries in the rear, while the 
squadron attacked them by water. At 
two, P. M. they curried the place, ta- 
king a great number of Indian and mi- 
litia prisoners, one thousand Indians 
being engaged. 


“Gen. Sheaffe, with a few regular 
troops, made their escape, Gen. Pike, 





1)9 








with about 200 men, wer killed by the | 


blowing up of a magazine, in one of 
their batteries, and in which they had | 
a train of powder for the purpose.— | 
About 50 of the British artillery were | 
killed by: the same explosion. The | 
loss on beth sides is considerable. Our 
army is now in possession of the town, 
and is expected here shortly. Our 
troops behaved with the greatest gal- 
lantry.. _Immense quantities of military 
stores and Indian goods were taken at 
York, which seems to have been the 
depot for those articles. The vessels 
of the squadron are not snfficient to 
bring them away.” 





A passenger in the Baltimore Stage 
arrived 6n Thursday, informs that the 
British effected a landing at Havre de 
Grace on Monday morning last, and 
after a sharp contest with the militia, 
succeeded in taking possession of the 
They burnt the two taverns, 
together with twelve dwelling houses 
and several farm houses in the neigh- 
bourhoad, all the stage coaches, &c. 


It was also stated that they had taken 
possession of Hughe’s furnace, where 
much public property lay. 


town. 





The United States frigates Presi- | 


dent and Congress, sailed from Boston | 
| now rarely to be met with. 


| 
| 
on | 
| 


on Friday the 30th April, on a cruize, 


The privateer Paul Jones, Taylor, 


of this port, has captured the British | 


ship Lerd Sidmouth, with a cago | 
of hides, tallow, &c. and 80,000 | 
dollars in specie. She was seen in | 
company with her prize within three 
days sail of St. Mary’s. | 
. | 

} 


ACROSTIC. 
$3 weet maid, with mesic -hou’st combin’d, 
U rania’s powers of vig’rous mind; 
$3 o chaste thy voice, and true thy measure, 
A rioa might be wak’d to pleesure . 
N or but for love, and (bee, bave leisure; 
H. ) 


MARRIED. 


On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. 
Mr. Williston, Mr. John Sparks, to Mrs. 
Catharine Fellows, daughter of Mr. Henry 
Heiser, all of this city. 


At Flushing, L. I. on Thursday morning, 
by the Rev. Mr. Sayre, Mr. Benjamin 
Kissam, Merchant of this city, to Miss 
Margaret Kissam, dau ghter of Benj. Tred- 
well Kissam, Esq. 

At Trenton, N. J. on Thursday evening 
April 29th, by the Rev. John Ward, the Rev*? 
Lewis Pintard Bayard, to Miss Cornelia 
Matilda Rhea, daughter of Gen. Jonathan 
Rhea. . 

On Thursday April 29th, by the Rev, 
Mr. Lyell, Mr. Jacob Tabele, Sen. to Mrs, 
Ann Haycock, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening April 29th, by the 
Rev. M. B. Bull, Mr. Thomas Gill, to 
Miss Ann Lee, all of this city. 


ao 


DIED. 


On Monday eveninz, after a short illness, 
Miss Hannah Levy, i ‘he 18th year of her 
age, daughter of J » Levy, Juan. Esq. 
in whose deatlifer afilicted parents are be- 


reft of an affectionate and datiful child, and 


| her numerous friends of an amiabie compan- 


ion. 

At Delhi, the 25th of April, in the Tith 
year of his age, Alexander Leal, Senior, 
Esq. lately one of the Judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas, forthe county of Dela- 
ware. Mr. L. was one of those characters 
In him were 
united, in an eminent degree, that simplici- 
ty, that zeal, that integrity, and that firm- 
ness, which we so much adinire in the prim- 
itive christians. 


On Sunday morning, May 2d, of a hin- 


| gering illmess, Charles Squire Scofield, in the 


16th year of his age, son of Mr. Jesse Sco- 
field. 

Wednesday afiernoon, the Rev. John 
Russell, iu the 24 h year of his age. 

Wednesday morning, aftera lingering ill- 
ness, Mrs. Elizabeth Wright. 

In New-Haven, on Monday last, the 
Rt. Rev. Abraham Jarvis, D. D. Bishop 
of the Episecpal Church ef Connecticut, 
aged 75. 

















For the Olio. 


Whence this strange conflict in my anx- 
ious breast, ' 
Andmy fond heart depriv’d of its repose ? 
Why is my mind denied its wonted rest, 
And future prospects chang’d to present 
woes? 


In solitary shades I seek relief, 
And meditate upon my hapless fate. 
No thought occurs to mitigate my grief, 
Or pleasing image sorrow to abate. 


Oh! where sweet consolation shal! I find, 
Or satisfaction when I think on thee : 
‘Thy dear idea hangs upon my mind, 
Thy image steps betwixt my God and me. 


Other sorrows thicken and other ills de- 
press, 
And fortune wrecks me on the adverse 
shore ; 
What charm can sootbe me in this keen dis- 
tress, 
Relieve my anguish and my peace restore ? 
: 
Thy ways, O righteous Judge! are just 
and true, 
Nor ought we to repine at thy decree ; 
The path of virtue those that do pursue, 
A powerful friend will ever find im thee. 


Be pleas’d, O Father ! to extend thy care, 


Nor let me faint beneath thy chasiening 
hand ; 


Renew my comfort, and dispel my fear, 
And make me subject to thy just command. 


And thou, dear partner of my plaintive 
strain, 
When melancholy views corrode thy breast ; 
Heaven pity’d and relie¥’d thy pain, 
And set thy tender heart and mind at rest. 


May Heaven’s peculiar eare thy grief al- 
lay ; 
‘Thy happiness through life vouchsafé to in- 
crease ; 
And guardian angels meet thee om thy way, 
And lead thee gently to the realms of peace. 
MARIA. 
From the same cause we oft perceive 
Different effects arise, 
Thus slop by drugs contrives to live, 
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For the Olio. 


MY BREAKPAST. 
Good Cook ! all, all ceremony wave, 
And, ere I’m famished, let me have, 
What ’bove all other things 1 crave 
My Breakfast. 


Two cozen éggs, and six smoked fish, 
Of butter’d bread a moderate dish, 

And some coffee, ’tis all I wish 

For Break fast. 


Since I’m so moderate, then make haste, 
Else, honest Cook, you'll be disgrac’d, 
For, really, I long to taste 

My Breakfast. 


Consider, Cook, e day and night 
Have passed since I, (half famish’d wight !) 
Have eat (sole souree of true delight !) 
My Break (ast. 


’Tis ready, say you? joyous news ! 
Your pardon then, my gentle muse, 
Spite of your charms I can’t refuse 
My Breakfast. 
T—e. 


EPIGRAM ON EMPLOYING HORSES ON 
THE STAGE, 


No wonder that nightly such companies 
press, 
And for places “tis catch as catch can ;” 
The reason is clear, and all must confess, 
That a horse will draw more than a man. 








TO LET, 

For one or more years, and possession 
given immediately, a house and nine acres of 
land, situate in Lake’s Tour, Blooming- 
dale, about 3 miles from the city, known by 
the name of the 

HERMITAGE. 

The house is large and commodions, con- 
tains four rooms ona floor, together with a 
spacious hall. The land produces a great 
variety of fruit of the best quality in their 
season. 

Also, three houses on Bloomingdale road, 
with two acres of land attached to each 
One lot of land containing 9 acres adjoining 


the above. For further particulars apply at 
No. 54 Anthony-street. 





While every patient dies. 





April 10th. tf 











A LINE OF STAG 
Between New-York and Hartford, 
Will commence running on Monday the 3d 
day of May instant, as follows, viz. 

Will leave No. 48 Courtlandt-street every 
Monday, Wednesday and* Friday, at 11 
o’clock, A. M. and arrive at Mount Plea- 
sant the same day, in a commodious packet 
fitted up for that parpose. Leave Mount 
Pleasant the next mourning at 4 0’clock, and 
arrive at Hartford the same evening. 

The Stage will start from Hartford every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at 4 0’- 
clock, A. M, arrive at Mount Pleasant the 
same evening. The next morning take the 
packet for New-York, where they will ar- 
rive the same day, taking two days to com- 
plete the route. 

Fare fora single passenger, six dollars. 
Way passengers, six pence per. mile. 

Good Stages and Horses, and careful dri- 
vers are provided, and every attention wil! 
be paid to the accommodation of the passen- 
gers, 

Apply for seats at No. 48 Courtlandt- 
street, New-York ; at Joseph Hunt’s, Mount 
Pleasant ; at Benedick’s Hotel, Danbury, 
and at Abe! Lewis’s Bristol, where travel- 
lers will meet with every accommodation. 

May 1. 

TS 

*,* An Apprentice to the Printing busi- 
ness is wanted at this office. 

May 1. 
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